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zemstvo conference convened in Moscow in February, 1901. Thereafter such conferences met at frequent intervals, becoming a quasi-permanent institution and the chief organ of liberal opinion. Meanwhile the basis of liberal opposition was broadened. In June, 1902, there appeared in Stuttgart the first issue of Osvobozhdenie (Liberation), a journal sponsored by zemstvo constitutionalists and edited, in cooperation with P. N. Miliukov, by P. B. Strove, author of the social democratic manifesto of 1898, who had drifted to the right wing of the socialist movement. The new journal, which was smuggled into Russia, advocated the overthrow of autocracy and the establishment of a constitutional regime. This program was endorsed by the Union of Liberation (Soiuz Osvobozhdeniia), an underground political organization founded at a zemstvo conference in Kharkov in September, 1903, and formally constituted in January, 1904. The union, directed by a council, built up an extensive network of local agencies and enlisted, in addition to zemstvo constitutionalists, many intellectuals and professional men. For the first time in Russian history liberalism was raised to the status of an organized political force.
The government retaliated with customary reprisals which became particularly oppressive after Plehve, a militant and ruthless reactionary, was appointed minister of the interior to succeed the murdered Sipiagin (April, 1902). One of his early measures was the discontinuance of an investigation of farming on the ground that zemstvo statisticians were allegedly politically unreliable. An imperial manifesto of February 26, 1903, acknowledging the state of public unrest, made it clear that no surrender of autocratic powers was contemplated, and outlined a program of social and economic reforms so vague and jejune as to satisfy no one. The zemstvos continued their agitation and, as has already been mentioned, took the leading part in organizing the Union of Liberation. Plehve's retaliatory move was the suspension of the provincial zemstvo of Tver, ostensibly because of the subversive activities of the Tver zemstvo employees, especially schoolteachers (January, 1904).
The outbreak of the Russo-Japanese War (January, 1904) somewhat eased the internal tension. Although the war, caused by a conflict of obscure ambitions in a distant and little-known country, was not popular, there were inevitable patriotic manifestations and a feeling aioong a large section of the liberal (but not of the revolutionary) opposition that this was not the time for domestic strife. The recon-